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THE FUNCTION OF INTERPRETATION IN RELATION 
TO THEOLOGY. 

By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 

The present paper is an essay in methodology pure and 
simple. It aims not to present any results in the department of 
interpretation, or to make any contribution to the subject- 
matter of theology, but to define, if possible, the relation 
between two great departments of study and knowledge. It 
will be expedient to begin with definition of terms. 

I. Definition of theology. — The term theology, as used in 
this discussion, is to be taken neither in its widest nor in its 
narrowest sense. By it is meant neither the whole realm of 
knowledge which properly comes within the scope of a theolog- 
ical school, nor, on the other hand, that subdivision of dogmat- 
ics which treats of the doctrine of God in the narrower sense, 
but rather that part of theological learning which has for its 
task the systematic statement of the truth about the nature of 
God, and the relation between God and the universe; 1 in brief, 
what is commonly called systematic theology. 

It is important to observe at this point that theology by its 
very definition has to do with truths, i. e., with knowledge of 
things as they are. The history of philosophy is by its very 
nature a history of opinions. Its ideal is attained when it has 
stated correctly and in proper relations what men have believed. 

1 This, which I suppose to be the current definition, is accepted as sufficiently 
accurate for the present purpose. I should prefer a somewhat narrower and more 
practical definition. The real purpose of theology is, if I mistake not, the definition 
of the nature of man, the nature of God, and the mutual relations of God and man, in 
so far as the determination of these can in any way affect human conduct in the 
largest sense of the term conduct. The study of the universe by theology is not for 
the purpose of describing the universe, nor of determining the relation between God 
and the universe in themselves, but for the sake of defining man's relation to God. 
The substitution of this definition for the more common one would not tend to narrow 
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The study of literature is the study of thoughts and their expres- 
sion in literary form ; it is not directly concerned with the cor- 
respondence of these thoughts with fact. But it is the ideal 
of theology — an ideal never, of course, perfectly realized, but 
never to be lost sight of — to accept for its use only that which 
is true, and that not in the qualified sense that it correctly rep- 
resents someone's thought, but that it corresponds to reality. 
Its task is to discover the truths concerning God, and the relation 
between God and the universe, and to coordinate these truths, 
as far as practicable, into a self-consistent system. 

2. Definition of interpretation. — Interpretation is primarily an 
art rather than a science. Its object is to discover meanings. 
In itself it has nothing to do with truth except in the relative 
sense of the true meaning of things. The result of the process of 
interpretation derives its character, as respects conformity or 
non-conformity to reality, from the character of that which is 
interpreted. A fact, or a statement of facts, correctly inter- 
preted will yield truth. But it is as really within the scope of 
interpretation to find out the meaning of a false statement as of 
a true one ; and its task, so far as that statement is concerned, is 
complete when it has found for what thought the statement 
stands. The interpreter who interprets the testimony of a witness 
has nothing to do with the question whether the witness is speak- 
ing the truth or not. His business is to reproduce and make 
clear the meaning of the witness. So far as he brings into his 
work the question of the truth of the testimony, he is in danger 
of vitiating his own work as an interpreter. To make the testi- 
mony of the witness true may be to make his interpretion 
false. The truth which it is the interpreter's business to pre- 
sent is not the reality of things as they are, but the true meaning 
of that which he is interpreting. 

Of course, this distinction between theology as dealing with 
the truth of things as they are, and interpretation as dealing with 

the field from which theology would draw, but it would perhaps limit somewhat the 
material actually incorporated in theology itself. In fact, probably no existing 
system of theology undertakes to do all that is included in its definition. The 
revised definition would, I think, represent more perfectly what is actually attempted 
by theology than does the common definition. 
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the true meaning of statements, is emphasized, not for the sake 
of implying that interpretation never leads us to truth, or has 
chiefly to do with falsehoods, but only for the sake of setting in 
a clear light the real nature of the task of interpretation, that we 
may, if possible, define presently its relation to theology. Before, 
however, undertaking the definition of the relation between 
the science of theology and the art of interpretation, something 
must be said concerning the sources of theology and the scope 
of interpretation. 

3. The sources of theology . — If we are theists, we must rec- 
ognize that there is no portion or aspect of the universe which 
can be a priori excluded from the field of theology. Wherever 
there is anything which man can know, or about which he can 
know something, there is a legitimate source of theology. Every 
science which is truly a science, or which yields any results of 
science, has a rightful place among the sources of theology. 

The sciences of nature — chemistry, biology, geology, astron- 
omy — with their cognates and dependencies, must all be included, 
since, if God be God, he is surely the author of nature. The 
mental sciences cannot be excluded, for, if God be God, he is 
the creator of man. The great group of sciences which we 
sometimes call the humanities — philology, literature, history, and 
sociology — must not be left out, if God is the God of history, 
and the great world-ruler. The Bible must be taken in, for surely 
beyond all controversy the God of the universe is the God of the 
Bible. The history of heathen religions and their sacred books 
must receive some attention ; for, however inferior these books may 
be to our own sacred Scriptures, however little or great their 
intrinsic moral and religious value, it is scarcely conceivable 
that that literature in which the nations of the world have 
attempted to frame their conception of God and of human duty 
should afford us no information concerning God's dealings with 
men. Are there here any broken rays of a true divine revela- 
tion, then these are entitled to a place in the completed the- 
ology, and their very existence is a fact of no little value in 
determining God's relations to humanity. Are they wholly 
devoid of such elements of truth, this fact must of itself tell us 
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something concerning God's attitude toward the nations of the 
world, and concerning the powers and capacities of men outside 
the circle of special revelation. In fact, the demand that is 
sometimes made, that theology be wholly biblical, if it be any- 
thing more than a demand for economy of mental force by con- 
centration of attention on the chief thing, rests at bottom on a 
semi-deistical conception of the universe. Its underlying, half- 
defined thought is, God has expressed himself only in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. It clings to the mediaeval 
idea that the affairs of the universe at large and of human his- 
tory, not included under the terms Jewish and Christian, are 
outside the care and control, if not even outside the ken, of the 
almighty God. Despite all the progress that has been made in 
the recognition of the unity of the universe, and of the all-inclu- 
siveness of the divine thought and plan, we still have occasion 
now and again to remind ourselves of the apostle's indignant 
demand : " Is God then the God of the Jews only ? is he not also 
of the Gentiles ? yea, of Gentiles also, if so be that God is one." 

Theology then sets no limits to its possible sources save the 
limits of the universe, and no limits to its available sources save 
the limits of human knowledge concerning the universe. 

4. The scope of interpretation. — We have defined interpreta- 
tion as the art of finding out the meaning of things. If this be 
the correct definition, it is manifest that the field of interpreta- 
tion is as wide as the field of things that have meaning, i. e., of 
existences back of which there lies thought. It is, therefore, 
by no means an exclusively biblical science. If by reason of 
too close attention to their own field of study interpreters of the 
Bible have come to think of interpretation as having to do only 
with the Bible, it would be well for them to remind themselves 
that the lawyer talks also of interpretation, and that the student 
of general literature is an interpreter also. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the whole legitimate business, alike of judges 
and of lawyers, of students of literature and of history, cannot be 
subsumed under the head of interpretation and the aids thereto. 

But it is not the humanities only that have to do with interpre- 
tation. The geologist and the biologist also are interpreters. 
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Their task, too, includes that of discovering the meanings of 
things. No true student of the nature sciences is content 
merely to chronicle subjective impressions or objective events. 
However he may draw the line and insist upon excluding the- 
ology and philosophy when the water is becoming inconveniently 
deep, he does really all the time seek to discover, not only facts, 
but, up to a certain point at least, meanings also. It must be 
granted, of course, that this process by which facts are coordi- 
nated into larger facts, and these again into others still broader 
in scope, until we reach those which are worthy to be called 
truths, cannot be properly called interpretation in the strict 
sense, unless facts have in the strict sense a meaning. But the 
recognition of the possibility of such a process and of the validity 
of its results, when it is rightly performed, so pervades all mod- 
ern scientific thought, and the use of the term interpretation to 
describe the process is so general, that the legitimacy of the 
usage need hardly be discussed here. 2 

But it is true that the broad scope which the word interpre- 
tation has in these modern days acquired makes it expedient 
that in the interest of clearness of thought we should recognize 
two great and, to a certain extent, distinct fields of interpreta- 
tion, corresponding to which there are two somewhat distinct 
kinds of interpretation itself. These two fields are the fields of 
expression and of fact, and the two kinds of interpretation, the 
interpretation of expression and the interpretation of fact. 3 

a) All literary interpretation, as well as all interpretation of 
music, painting, and sculpture, is, strictly speaking, interpreta- 

' I am indebted to Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, for call- 
ing my attention to the fact that as long ago as Bacon, at least, this conception of 
interpretation was recognized. The full title of his famous work, the Novuvi Organum, 
is Novum Organum sive Indicia Vera de Interpretation e Natura. 

3 The inclusion of the study of facts to discover the truths that lie back of them, 
in other words, inductive reasoning, in the field of interpretation strictly so called, 
rests, as is implied above, on the assumption that facts express thought, and this 
again on the proposition that all events are the expression of a thinking mind or 
of thinking minds. To a science which, from conviction or in the interest of right 
method, feels constrained not to begin with the theistic postulate of an intelli- 
gent world-ruler, but to reach a belief in God, if at all, through its investigations of 
the world, the process would remain, so only the validity of inductive reasoning be 
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tion of expression. The judge interpreting a law, the literary 
critic interpreting a poem, the historian interpreting the records 
of the chronicler, the inscription on the monument, or the super- 
scription of a coin — all these are engaged in the task of inter- 
preting expression. The goal of this process is attained when 
the thought which has found expression in the chronicle, the 

admitted, and its results would be recognized as valid ; it would not be entitled to the 
name interpretation. 

From the point of view of such a non-theistic science, from which events are 
viewed simply as facts without reference to the thought lying back of them, the distinc- 
tion between the two fields above referred to will be that the first deals with language 
(including every means of expression, but excluding ex hypothesi events viewed as 
such), and has for its object the discovery of the thought expressed ; the second deals 
with facts viewed as such, and has for its object the discovery of that which these 
facts prove. From this point of view, the worker in the first field has nothing directly 
to do with the question of the correspondence of the discovered thought with reality ; 
the worker in the second field has no concern with the question whether the truth dis- 
covered represents the thought of any mind. But if events be recognized as expres- 
sions of thought, then, though the line separating the two fields will be drawn at the 
same point, the distinction will be differently stated. Everything will now be 
included in expression, and all will be subject to interpretation. Only to the one 
department will be assigned all those expressions which, by the nature of the mode of 
expression, leave open the possibility — to be excluded in certain cases only on moral 
grounds — that the thought expressed does not correspond to reality; here will belong 
all cases in which human thought is expressed in conventional symbols of any kind. 
To the other department will be assigned all those expressions which, by their very 
nature, can but represent reality. Here will belong all events of the world's history 
referable directly to divine activity, and all others, in so far as they are expressions of 
the divine nature and activity, and all deeds of men in which the real man speaks 
out, the actions that "speak louder than words." 

The guarantee that the result of the interpretative process in the second great 
field of interpretation is truth is not furnished, of course, by interpretation per se, but 
rests upon the nature of the material interpreted — a fact which itself illustrates the 
essential identity of the two kinds of interpretation. Given data which are recogniz- 
able as expressions of reality, and the correct interpretation of them will, by virtue of 
the nature of the data, yield truth. The recognition of certain data, e. g., the facts of 
the history of the universe, as expressions of reality rests upon the postulate which lies 
at the basis of all science, that the universe is not a lie, or, stated in terms of theism, 
that God has truly revealed himself in the universe. 

While the present paper is written from the theistic point of view, it is, strictly 
speaking, only the terminology which is fixed by that fact. By the theologian who 
feels it necessary to find his doctrine of God — even of the divine existence — at the 
end of his investigation rather than to assume or to prove first of all the existence of 
an intelligent world-r,uler, all that is here assigned to the second field of interpretation 
will be characterized rather as inductive reasoning ; but whatever validity there is in 
the argument of the paper will remain otherwise unaffected. 
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inscription, the poem, the picture, the law, has been recovered 
and reexpressed in terms intelligible to the person for whom the 
interpretation is made. In fact, the field of interpretation is 
exactly coextensive with the field of expression for the purpose 
of communicating thought. Wherever mind speaks to mind, or 
heart to heart, there must be, on the one side, expression and, on 
the other side, interpretation. It would be difficult to frame a 
finer characterization of the art of interpretation than that beau- 
tiful sentence of Professor Ladd : "The final purpose of the art 
of hermeneutics is the communion of souls." But if this be 
true, two conclusions of importance for our present purpose 
follow : 

(i) The outcome of this process of interpretation is thought, 
and, strictly speaking, nothing more. Under certain circum- 
stances the interpreter may be irresistibly impelled to compare 
the thought which interpretation has yielded him with some- 
thing else, and to pronounce judgment on the truth or value of 
the thought. But, if so, he is irresistibly impelled to undertake 
a process which is not interpretation, but criticism. 

(2) The second fact which is involved in the definition of the 
interpretation of expression is that to this department belongs 
the whole science of biblical interpretation, so far as it is con- 
cerned with the discovery of the meaning of the authors from 
whose pens the books of the Bible came. The interpreter who 
endeavors to recover the whole thought of the prophet Isaiah, 
as expressed in his extant prophecies, or of the apostle Paul, as 
expressed, e. g., in the epistle to the Romans, is engaged in the 
interpretation of expression. 

But if these two things are true, it follows that the goal of 
biblical interpretation thus conceived of is reached when the 
interpreter has found the thought of the author, of Isaiah, e. g., 
or of Paul. With the truth of that thought, i. e., with its corre- 
spondence to reality, the interpreter, in the sense in which we 
are now using the term, has nothing to do. Interpretation is 
true, not when it reaches the truth, but when it reaches the real 
thought expressed in that which is to be interpreted. 

If any justification be needed for the emphasis here laid on 
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this abstract principle, it is found in the fact that much of our 
error in interpretation proceeds from a failure to recognize clearly 
the nature of the interpretative process, and that little real prog- 
ress can be made in interpretation till the limits of the process 
are distinctly recognized. The interpreter of the Bible who 
more or less vaguely defines to himself the process of interpre- 
tation, not as the discovery of the meaning of the Bible, but as 
the discovery of the truth of the Bible, is almost of necessity 
impelled to test every proposed interpretation, not so much by 
its ability to verify itself as the thought which the writer 
intended to express in the language under consideration, as by 
its conformity to truth, to the reality of things. But since, of 
course, he cannot wholly escape from himself, cannot wholly 
divest himself of his present convictions as to what is true, in so 
far as he yields to this impulse to test his interpretations by truth 
to fact instead of by fidelity to the thought of his author, he 
binds the Scripture down to his already attained opinions and 
convictions. Only on matters on which he has no convictions 
is he untrammeled. He makes his own present intellectual posi- 
tion, with its mixture of the false and the true, the norm and 
standard for the Scripture writer, and under the shelter of what 
seems to him a reverent conviction about the Bible — in reality a 
false conception of the nature of interpretation — he treats the 
Bible with the gross irreverence of making all its writers repeat 
back to him his own already attained convictions. The only 
corrective of this unscientific and irreverent treatment of the 
Bible, the indispensable condition of progress in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, is that we clearly define to ourselves the 
nature of the interpretative process and hold ourselves within 
its legitimate limits. 

But when the nature of the art of interpretation, as applied to 
expressed thought, has been thus defined, it is evident that this 
branch of the hermeneutic art cannot of itself guarantee that its 
results are material for theology. If the process has been rightly 
accomplished, it yields us the thought of the author interpreted ; 
on the question of the conformity of that thought to truth it 
says nothing, and can say nothing. 
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b) We are prepared, then, to consider the second great branch 
of interpretation, viz., the interpretation of facts. This has 
already been defined as the discovery of the meaning of facts, 
i. e., the truth that lies behind and beneath the facts, and 
of which the facts are but the surface indication. Of course, 
the words fact and truth may sometimes be used synonymously. 
Raise a fact to the highest power, and it becomes a truth. Use 
the term truth in its lowest sense, and it may apply to a mere 
fact. But it still remains that prevailing usage recognizes a dis- 
tinction between the terms fact and truth, and treats the latter 
as the higher, nobler term. 

It is a fact that Isaiah preached after this manner or that to 
the children of Israel. But that fact is of but little significance 
to us, unless it bring to us some eternal truth concerning God 
and his relation to men. It is a fact that Jesus died on the cross 
at the hands of the Jews. But that fact, important as it is, 
derives all its importance from the truth concerning the nature 
of sin and the nature of God which is enwrapped in the fact and 
revealed through it. 

It was said above that interpretation of expression is by no 
means an exclusively biblical science. It is equally true of the 
interpretation of facts. If the first great branch of interpreta- 
tion finds its field wherever thought has found expression, the 
second finds its province wherever events have happened. The 
results reached in the realm of the abstract, the discoveries 
made with the microscope, telescope, test tube, and pendulum, 
all the facts ascertained by mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and biology, demand coordination and interpretation. 
Such interpretation may be relegated, in whole or in part, to 
philosophy and theology, but the demand for such interpreta- 
tion is deep-seated in the human mind and will not be denied. 
The study of human history, whether in some one phase or in 
its entirety and unity, is not merely the discovery of facts from 
records, but includes the far higher task of finding truths in 
facts. It is the glory of the modern science of history that it is 
no longer contented to excavate and record facts, but insists 
uoon grappling with the task of interpreting those facts and 
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reaching the great truths which are involved in them, and which 
only wait the interpreter's insight to bring them to view. The 
noblest part of our modern thought falls under the head of 
interpretation of facts. And philosophy is nothing else than the 
endeavor from a broad correlation of the results of the various 
sciences to interpret the great facts of the universe, to find the 
central truths that lie behind all mere events. 4 

5 . Relation of the two branches of interpretation to theology. — 
If we have proceeded along the lines of truth thus far, we are 
now ready to consider the question implied in the topic 
announced at the outset: "What is the function of interpreta- 
tion in relation to theology?" Let the inquiry be confined for 
the present to the interpretation of the Bible. 

To some it may seem that the answer is very simple. The 
Bible being a book, and that book the Word of God, we have to 
do here only with literary interpretation. The task of the 
interpreter is to apply the process of literary interpretation to the 
several books, thus discovering the thoughts intended by their 
several authors to be expressed. The task of the theologian is 
to take these results and coordinate them into a system. In 
other sciences no doubt there must be an interpretation of facts 
in order to obtain material for theology, but in biblical study 
literary interpretation accomplishes the whole task. This 
simple solution of the problem certainly looks attractive. It 
leaves, indeed, to biblical interpretation a large task, yet one 
which, as compared with the entire field of interpretation, is 
small and manageable. Unfortunately, however, this solution 
does not approve itself by the test of actual work. A little 
experience in the work of interpretation with a view to the 
employment of its results in theology, a little observation of 

4 This statement may seem to identify philosophy with theology, as conceived of 
in this paper. And it is true that philosophy and theology have the same subject- 
matter, and that both aim at the synthesis and coordination of the results of other 
sciences. There is, however, a difference of form and function. Philosophy aims to 
coordinate the interpreted results of all science in a form suited to satisfy the 
demand of the intellect for a reasonable account of the universe. Theology aims at 
a synthesis of the same elements which shall meet the needs of man as a moral and 
religious being, endowed with feeling and will. 
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one's own processes and of the principles which necessarily 
underlie them, are sufficient to show that the interpretation 
which seeks only for the meanings of words, sentences, and 
books is inadequate for the purposes of theology 

Let the experiment begin with the narrative portions of 
the Bible. Literary interpretation can only give us events, and 
at the utmost set them in the relation attributed to them by the 
biblical writers. But these historical facts are not the material 
of theology. Theology deals not with events as such, but only 
with the truths which events in their relations yield. There are, 
indeed, certain great events which seem so manifestly to carry 
with them the truths they prove that the event itself may seem 
to be material for theology. Yet even here it is really the truth 
enwrapped in the event, not the event itself, which is incorpo- 
rated into theology. So that even these great events constitute 
no exception to the principle that the literary interpretation of 
the Bible, viewed as narrative, can of itself and directly yield no 
material for theology. The higher interpretation, which finds 
the truth in facts, must be brought in to supplement the work of 
the interpretation of records. 

Then let the experiment be tried with the didactic portions 
of the Bible. Take here as an example the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. Simple literary interpretation of these prophe- 
cies tells us that the prophet held such and such views, announced 
such and such principles, predicted such and such events — all in 
the name of Jehovah. But it cannot in itself guarantee us that 
its results are indeed the ultimate truth of God. Let the possi- 
bility that a prophecy may be put forth in the name of the Lord 
which did not in reality proceed from the Lord, be ignored, 
though both the Old Testament and the New recognize this 
possibility. Pass over the question concerning the meaning of 
the prophetic phrase, "Thus saith the Lord," though interpreta- 
tion must consider it, and take into account the results of its 
investigation. What is here emphasized is simply the obvious 
possibility that these prophecies were in some measure shaped 
by the exigencies of the situation to which the prophet 
addressed himself, that they may even have been in some 
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degree affected by the limitation of the prophet's own capacity 
to receive the divine revelation, so that what he uttered, though 
well adapted to meet the ears of his hearers, is not itself the 
absolute and final truth which theology calls for. But in so far 
as this possibility was realized, so far literary interpretation 
becomes inadequate to meet the demands of theology. In the 
last analysis all that literary interpretation can do is to yield us 
the fact that the prophet under such and such circumstances 
taught thus and so. Such interpretation must be supplemented 
by that larger, broader, deeper interpretation which, setting this 
fact in its relation with other facts similar or dissimilar, shall 
from all these, thus brought into relation, discover the truth 
which lies at the heart of them. 

Indeed, there is room for the interpretation of fact even if we 
find that the prophet spoke absolute truth, and when we have 
learned what the truth is. For the very fact that he spoke as he 
did is itself an event of no little consequence, requiring to be 
set in relation to other facts, and to be examined with a view to 
discovering what truth these facts may yield respecting God 
and his relation to men. It has long been recognized that the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, and that Old 
Testament prophecy can only be understood when set in relation 
to the revelation in Jesus recorded in the New Testament. It 
has long been recognized more or less clearly that the history 
of revelation itself conveys truths concerning God, aside from 
the very truths revealed. Perhaps it has not always been so 
clearly recognized that in these two facts there is involved the 
necessity of an interpretation of the Bible broader and deeper 
than is attained when the thought of the individual prophet is 
discovered, an interpretation of facts rather than of expressions. 

In fact, that simple solution of the relation of biblical inter- 
pretation to theology which makes literary interpretation 
adequate to the whole task of preparing material for theology 
can be accepted only when we admit two postulates : first, 
that the narrative portion of the Bible is of no significance for 
theology ; and, second, that the didactic portions of the Bible 
have been given by God in such way that the thoughts of the 
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writers are, throughout and in every part, guaranteed to us as 
the thoughts of God, ultimate truths uncolored by the human 
minds that transmitted them, unaffected by the limitations of 
those to whom they were first uttered. 

But neither of these postulates has been proved. Nor does 
the evidence thus far accumulated seem to justify the expecta- 
tion that they can be proved. Who will venture to assert today 
that the narrative portions of the Bible are of no significance for 
theology? True, they have been largely ignored by the theol- 
ogy of the past. True, there remains much work yet to be done 
before theology can make the largest use of them for its ends. 
But surely no one who has not slept a Rip Van Winkle sleep 
could now hesitate to admit that God is the God of all history, 
and, if there be anything in the claims of the Bible at all, God 
must be preeminently revealed in biblical history. It would 
doubtless be an over-statement of the truth, unless the term 
history be taken in a very broad sense, but it would be truer to 
maintain that God is revealed in the Bible only through its 
history than to affirm that the biblical narrative is of no value to 
theology. 

Nor can the second postulate be defended. Where is the 
evidence in the Bible, or out of it, that the didactic portions of 
the book are severally and in every part guaranteed to us as the 
very thoughts of God, ultimate truths, uncolored by the human 
minds through which they have passed, and unaffected by the 
limitations of those to whom they were first addressed ? 
Undoubtedly there are certain portions of the Bible for which 
a claim very like this "is made. Such a claim must not be 
ignored. A reverent and scientific theology will doubtless feel 
itself compelled to inquire into the history of the transmission 
of these portions to us, and even to try the spirits whether they 
be indeed of God, but it will not ignore the claim with which 
such teachings are put forth. But to consider or to admit the 
claim by no means establishes the larger postulate which we are 
considering. Aside from the necessity for the testing of such a 
claim, what is to be said of those large portions of the Bible 
which are put forth with no such claim ? What shall be said of 
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those parts wherein the prophet or apostle expressly claims to 
be addressing a particular group of hearers or readers, and, by 
implication at least, to be adapting his message to their situa- 
tion ? Even a divine message may take shape and form from 
the circumstances to which it addresses itself, and may require a 
translation out of local and temporary terms into universal terms 
before it can be employed by theology. The Old Testament 
legislation furnishes a familiar and unquestioned illustration. 
No portions of the Bible contain any more distinct claim to be 
given by divine authority than the statutes of ^he Old Testa- 
ment law. Yet the words of Jesus and of the apostles compel 
us to regard many of them as temporary statutes, having no 
validity for the Christian age, even if they had such for their 
own. - But when this principle is recognized as applicable in this 
instance, its applicability to other portions of the Bible must at 
least be inquired into ; and then we find ourselves face to face 
with the necessity for an interpretation of facts in their relation 
rather than merely of sentences in their connection. 

Nor, indeed, is this quite all that must be said. Adaptation 
of teaching to the circumstances of those that are taught, though 
it may make that teaching unadapted in its original form for use 
in systematic theology, does not involve error. But the possi- 
bility of even positive error in some portions of the Bible cannot 
be excluded on a priori grounds. It is true that certain passages 
of the New Testament have been interpreted as making a claim 
of entire freedom from error for the whole Old Testament, and 
that this claim has been carried over, by the argument from less 
to greater, to the New Testament. In an extended discussion 
of the subject such an argument would demand fair and full 
consideration. It must suffice at this time to point out briefly 
certain serious, if not fatal, objections to it. [a) It assumes at 
the outset the very fact to be proved by taking for granted the 
entire and absolute correctness of the New Testament view of 
the Old Testament. (&) It applies to the New Testament with- 
out warrant statements which the New Testament makes about 
the Old Testament, (c) It misinterprets the meaning of the 
New Testament passages. (</) It involves a conception of the 
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Old Testament which the evidence certainly does not sustain, 
and which, according to the judgment of many fair-minded stu- 
dents of the Old Testament, the evidence disproves, (e) It con- 
tradicts the teaching of Jesus concerning the Old Testament. 

A merely literary interpretation, then, cannot yield the 
material which theology demands. Interpretation of the biblical 
record to obtain its meaning must be supplemented by interpre- 
tation of the facts to find the truth. 

But this conclusion suggests another problem. Can the two 
branches of interpretation taken together accomplish the whole 
task prerequisite to theology ? An attentive consideration of 
the nature of the two departments and of their relation to one 
another compels a negative answer and leads to a recognition 
of 

6. The necessity of biblical criticism. — Literary interpretation of 
the narrative portions of the Bible yields us the statements of the 
narrative that such and such events occurred. But only to a 
limited extent does the narrative place the events in their rela- 
tion to one another. Such events as are recorded in a single 
book may be thus placed, but that would be a very inadequate 
study of the biblical history which should make no effort to gain 
a longer and more connected view of that history than can be 
seen in any single book. The books of Moses, for example, con- 
tain much narrative material ; the books of Samuel and Kings 
give us further narratives concerning the history of Israel ; the 
prophets likewise directly and indirectly furnish much historical 
matter. Now doubtless some things can be learned, some truths 
even for theology can be discovered, from a study of the several 
portions of Israelitish history considered separately. Yet surely 
no one who has even the most general knowledge of the subject 
will fail to recognize that the most valuable, as well as the most 
certainly established, results suitable for the purposes of theology 
can be obtained only when the Old Testament history is read in 
its entirety and the historian gains that perspective and that 
insight which only the long vista of history can give him. God 
writes long sentences down the page of history, and only he who 
reads the whole sentence obtains God's largest thought. Or take 
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an example from the New Testament. We have four records of 
the life of Jesus. No one can deny that each of these records, 
apart entirely from its relation to the rest, is of transcendent 
value. But no one can study these narratives long without 
discovering that there are some problems, and those, too, prob- 
lems that have something to do with theology, which can only 
be solved when the relation of the documents to one another 
can be determined, or the several narratives in some way coordi- 
nated. It is needless to multiply illustrations. It scarcely needs 
to be argued, so evident is it to every thoughtful student of 
the Bible, that we shall never grasp the great truths which the 
biblical history enfolds within itself until we can read, not only 
the Old Testament history in its continuity, not only the gospel 
history in its unity, but — far more than this — the entire history 
of biblical revelation in its unity and continuity, from the earliest 
fact of Old Testament prophecy or narrative to the latest line of 
New Testament history. 

But coordination is not all that is required to prepare the 
way for the interpretation of the facts. Facts can be interpreted 
only in their relations. The material for the historical setting of 
the biblical narrative is indeed partly in the Bible itself, yet partly 
in extra- biblical sources. So far as it is biblical, it requires 
arrangement. Thus the narrative of the Acts and the letters of 
Paul require coordination into one story, as nearly continuous as 
may be, that we may read the divine sentence in the story of the 
apostolic age. But in so far as they are extra-biblical, they 
must be brought from without and set in their true relation to 
the biblical material ; and of this necessity every portion of the 
Bible furnishes illustrations. 

Nor is this all. If we are to read the teaching of history, it 
must be history that we study, with the smallest possible admix- 
ture of fiction or error of any kind. A false reverence may 
demand that we ignore the possibility of any error in the biblical 
narrative. But a true reverence will set truth above theory and 
presupposition, and will feel itself compelled to inquire whether 
in the process by which the records of the past have come to us 
there has, at any stage or in any way, crept in any error by the 
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elimination of which we may see more clearly the truth God 
teaches us by his dealings with men. 

Thus it appears that interpretation needs the aid of an ally 
in its task of finding ultimate truths. That ally has a threefold 
function : first, it must set the several documents of the Old 
and New Testaments in their historical order and relationship ; 
secondly, it must furnish the material from within and without 
the Bible which will provide the proper background for the inter- 
pretation of these books, and, thirdly, it must verify or correct 
the statements of these books on matters of fact. The ally of 
interpretation to which is assigned this threefold task is com- 
monly known in modern times as biblical criticism. Its work is 
in part logically antecedent to that of literary interpretation, in 
part logically supplementary to it. In actual practice it runs 
parallel to interpretation, or is interlaced with it. Interpretation 
cannot complete its work without criticism, nor can criticism 
finish its work without interpretation. To the interpretation of 
fact it is manifestly antecedent. Only when the process of crit- 
icism and literary interpretation have yielded the facts of the 
biblical narrative, taking that term in its fullest sense, only then 
can the process of the interpretation of the facts be accom- 
plished. And this brings us to recognize 

7. The necessity and scope of biblical history. — Under this head 
is to be included, not only history in the external sense, but the 
history of biblical thought also, what is known in modern 
terminology as biblical theology. A necessary preparation for 
the process of interpretation of facts will be a connected narra- 
tive of biblical history. There have been those who have taken 
this term biblical history in a narrow and one-sided sense as 
meaning the narrative of external events. The new science of 
biblical theology has undertaken to write the history of biblical 
thought. Its task has been to coordinate for us the thinking of 
the successive prophets or groups of prophets, of the great 
Teacher, and of his apostles and followers, in such way as to 
exhibit as connectedly as possible the history of thought in that 
great line of thinkers whose story is told, and whose thought is 
preserved, in the Bible. Is it not time to look for the rise of a 
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new and broader science of biblical history ? Will not the 
scholar of the future refuse to divide the living stream of his- 
tory artificially into two canals, the one of external event, the 
other of prophetic thought, and, recognizing that one God is the 
God both of the body and of the spirit, of the deed and of the 
thought, and that both in the deed and in the thought he has 
wrought in and through man, will he not take for his task the 
writing of the history of Israel in its broadest sense, the history 
of redemption, and the history of revelation, not in two vol- 
umes, nor in parallel columns, but in one undivided, unified 
history ? 

8. Biblical history as the basis of doctrine. — When this narrative 
shall be written, then the interpreter will stand face to face with 
his highest task. With the facts before him, dealing no longer 
with records, but with events, searching no longer for thoughts, 
but for truths, his task will be to find in this unparalleled his- 
tory the great truths of divine revelation. Then will he be 
able, on solid and substantial ground, to construct the doctrine 
of Scripture, the doctrine, that is, of the nature of revelation 
made in the Bible, and of the character of the books that the 
Bible contains. On the basis of such a doctrine he will be able 
to rear the complete and solid structure of the truth of God 
revealed in the Bible. And not only so, but he will also be able 
to verify the results thus reached by an independent process of 
investigation. For the same material and the same process by 
which he will reach this doctrine will enable him, in large measure 
at least, to reach independently the other truths which he seeks 
concerning God and man in their mutual relations. Possessing 
the material for the construction of a doctrine of the nature of 
Scripture, he will also possess the material for a doctrine of 
God and of Christ, of redemption and salvation. And when 
he has so learned the art of interpretation that he can formulate 
the one, he will be able, on the same basis of history, and by 
the same method, to formulate the other also. 

What will be the outcome of this final process of interpre- 
tation ? He who would predict in detail must either have gone 
a long way ahead of most of us in his biblical studies, or must 
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be gifted with extraordinary prophetic insight and foresight. 
Yet one who claims no such prophetic power may hazard a sug- 
gestion of some results which even now seem to be visible, in 
dim outline at least. 

a) The unity of the Bible will stand out with greater 
clearness and force and convincing power than ever before in 
the history of the world — its unity, that is, in one great under- 
lying and increasing purpose which runs through it from the 
beginning to the end. The unity of perfect agreement in doc- 
trine of every part with every other part will be lost, or, rather, 
will be seen never to have existed. But in the place will come 
a unity far more impressive, far more valuable — the unity of 
orderly progress, of gradual unfolding of the truth, of grad- 
ual education of the human mind in power to see God. The 
words that have come from many men of different centuries 
and different circumstances will appear in the end not to be 
mere repetitions of the same thought, but, more remarkable 
still, the successive elements of one great sentence written down 
the pages of the whole volume. There is a tendency today in 
some quarters to depreciate the value of the Old Testament — 
to feel that, since the perfect has come, the imperfect has lost 
its usefulness. In a sense this is true — Jesus himself teaches it. 
But that we can ever do without the Old Testament is not for a 
moment to be believed. In it is written more than one-half the 
great divine sentence of biblical revelation. Here are, so to 
speak, the subject and the copula. The New Testament con- 
tains, indeed, the predicate, but we need the whole sentence. 
In part just because the Old Testament is imperfect we need it 
to read the whole of God's great thought concerning man, 
slowly unfolded through the centuries to the mind of man. 

b) This unity will be seen to belong, not only to the books as 
literature, but even more to the history which the books record. 
And this second unity added to the first will be far more 
impressive and convincing than any mere agreement of books, 
or even progress of doctrinal thought. For, while it might be 
possible to bring together from many sources books that agree 
with one another, what human power, what power less than the 
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divine, could have shaped a history running through centuries 
and telling at the end one great unified story ? 

c) And this naturally leads to the mention of the third result 
of this process which we seem already to be able to discover, 
viz., an immense confirmation and strengthening of the argu- 
ment for the divine origin of the Bible, and still more for the 
divine elements in the biblical history. It has often been said 
that the Bible does not prove the existence of God, but takes it 
for granted. But when we shall be able to read the biblical 
history as we ought, we shall be able in that history to find a 
most powerful argument for the existence of God, an argument 
based on the very fact that that history itself can only be 
accounted for on the ground that God has been its chief fac- 
tor. 

d) But not only the existence of God, but the attributes of 
God, will be read in this history — his holiness, his love, his self- 
communication ; and these will not now rest merely on the 
assertion of the biblical writers, but on the evidence of the his- 
tory itself. 

e) The great figure of Jesus Christ will stand forth in bold 
and clear relief, as the central figure of this whole history, him- 
self the one great fact which alone gives us the clue to the 
meaning of the rest — the supreme and crowning revelation of 
all that long history of the revelation of God to man, and of 
man to himself. 

Of course, these are not all the truths which such a process 
will reveal. But unless we dwell today in a land of deception, 
unless all the present indications of the outcome of the work of 
biblical scholarship in interpreting biblical history are false and 
misleading, the sure result of that work will be a clearer percep- 
tion than the world has ever had of the central place and the 
supreme importance of the revelation of God made in Jesus 
Christ, the Lord and Savior of men. 

g. The order of investigation. — But to return to methodology — 
are not these, then, the necessary steps of the process by which 
we shall reach an organized statement of the truths revealed 
in the Bible ? First, in logical order, the literary interpretation 
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of the books of the Bible to discover the thoughts intended to 
be conveyed by their authors. In this process criticism is a 
necessary helper, but the aim is strictly exegetical. Secondly, 
the arrangement of this material in such a way as to exhibit the 
chronological order of its production and the order of the events 
recorded, that we may prepare the way for the construction of 
the history, both of external events and of the progress of 
thought. This task, as also that of the verification of the 
records, belongs to historical criticism. Thirdly, the writing of 
the biblical history, including biblical theology in the modern 
technical sense, but by no means disassociating this history of 
thought from the record of events which is necessary to its 
understanding. This is the task of the biblical historian, and is 
the necessary preparation for the fourth step, standing to this 
higher work of interpretation in relation not dissimilar to 
that which criticism sustains to the lower or literary interpre- 
tation. Fourthly, we reach the task of interpreting this history 
to learn the great truths 5 which it reveals. Here at length the 
work of interpretation is completed, and the work of the theo- 
logian is begun. This work of interpreting history, while it 
belongs strictly to biblical science, will, in practice, fall perhaps 
still oftener to the theologian. To the latter will belong, with- 
out dispute, the important task of coordination and systematiza- 
tion, the statement in organized form of the great truths con- 
cerning God and his relation to the world which biblical history 
reveals. 

These seem to be clearly the four necessary stages of work, 
and the order in which they are named their necessary logical 
order. In practice, however, it must be remembered that no 
one of these four steps can be completed without the others. 
Progress in so great a task must be even more from one hori- 
zontal stratum to another than from one section to another on 
the same horizontal plane. The whole work must be done once 
as thoroughly as our means permit. But no sooner will it be 
once accomplished than it will require to be repeated, this time 

5 On the verification of the results of this interpretation as truth, see the third 
paragraph of note 3, p. 57. 
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with the additional thoroughness which the results first reached 
enable us to attain, and so on, time after time, till we attain 
such perfection as is possible to human minds. The great mat- 
ter of importance, from our present point of view, is that the 
nature and relation of the several stages be recognized in order 
that our progress may be real and definite, both from point to 
point and from stratum to stratum. 

But it is now time to recall that some distance back in our dis- 
cussion we dropped from consideration for the time being all the 
sources of theology save the Bible. Theology can never afford, 
in its actual work, thus to neglect the other great fields of divine 
revelation. For reasons that are obvious, it is wholly imprac- 
ticable to discuss here how these other sciences of nature, of 
man, and of the abstract are to prepare their several contribu- 
tions to theology. If all the universe be one, doubtless there 
will be a certain degree of uniformity, or at least of analogy, 
between the work in these departments and that in the biblical 
field which we have been discussing. Yet for each science a 
specific method of work will require to be developed. 

io. The possibility of a completed theology at present. — Can we, 
then, have a perfected theology today ? Is even biblical science 
ready to offer its final attested results ? The answer must cer- 
tainly be in the negative. Theology must wait for history ; 
history must wait for criticism ; criticism must wait for interpre- 
tation, and interpretation again for criticism. Today we are only 
just in the midst of the work of criticism. In some quarters the 
legitimacy of its undertaking is denied, or but grudgingly 
admitted. Those who admit its legitimacy, and perceive most 
clearly its necessity, see also most plainly that its work is incom- 
plete. Much work has indeed been done in interpretation, and 
a. noble beginning made in biblical history, both in its external 
aspects and in the history of biblical thought, commonly known 
as biblical theology. Many attempts have been made to frame a 
doctrine of Scripture, but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the result has thus far been only a multitude of working 
hypotheses, more or less satisfactory to their several construct- 
ors, but winning no general acceptance. A recent volume of 
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theological essays 6 elaborates the main features of its theo- 
logical system on the basis of the Bible without having laid down 
any doctrine of Scripture, and, when finally near the end of the 
volume a chapter is devoted to the doctrine of Scripture, that 
doctrine proves to be something quite out of harmony with the 
use made of Scripture in the preceding chapters of the book. 
It is an extreme instance, perhaps, but it is symptomatic of the 
state of opinion on the subject. Yet how can we build up the 
theology of the Bible unless we either possess a doctrine of 
Scripture or such a knowledge of biblical revelation as will 
furnish the basis for such a doctrine ? 

But if biblical science is not ready for the perfected theology, 
will anyone claim that the other departments of science are 
ready ? If much still remains to be done in the biblical field, 
surely it is still more true of all these other regions. The nature 
sciences may have something to contribute, history something, 
comparative religion something, and even from the infant science 
of sociology some material may already be obtainable. But 
certainly from all these sciences far larger contributions of data 
for theology are to be expected than have yet been furnished. 
Concerning metaphysical philosophy one can but hesitate what 
to say. If bulk of volumes be the test of value, philosophy 
must long ago have furnished its full quantum. But if assured 
results only are to be accepted, the history of the fluctuations of 
opinion on the most fundamental questions suggests the wisdom 
of drawing somewhat cautiously from philosophy in the con- 
struction of our theology. And yet a theology which has not 
reckoned with philosophy, and taken account of the results 
reached from the philosophical point of view, 7 certainly cannot 
claim finality for itself. 

To say that theology is not yet a completed science is not 
to depreciate the value of what has been done in the realm of 
theological investigation. The task is great. The best minds 
of centuries have been working at it. That it is not yet accom- 
plished is a testimony to the greatness of the undertaking rather 

6 Studies in Theology, by Rev. James Denney, D.D. 
i Cf. footnote 4, p. 6i. 
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than an evidence of failure on the part of the worker. More- 
over, in speaking of theology as incomplete, we say only what 
must also be said of every other department of science. Only 
it is specially true of theology because of its relation to the 
other sciences, in that it receives its material from them, and 
cannot, therefore, be made perfect without them, but must, in the 
nature of the case, be last in the series to be completed. And 
it is perhaps specially necessary to insist upon the fact respect- 
ing theology, because there still lingers in some minds the 
impression that theology is a fixed and not a progressive science. 

II. Inferences. — If then, as seems to be shown, a completed 
theology is impossible today for lack of the necessary materials 
from which to construct it, one or two inferences of importance 
seem obviously to follow: 

a) The church urgently needs today honest, able, broad- 
minded, fully trained workers in the field of biblical science. 
They should be not mere linguists, and not mere critics, but 
men of spiritual sympathies and spiritual insight — men who 
have an intelligent appreciation of the value of religious truth, 
and of its office in bringing men into right relation to God. 
The art critic who has no love of beauty in his soul, no love of 
truth as expressed in art, may be able to pronounce a true judg- 
ment on the technique of a picture, but he can never be either 
an interpreter of any noble work of art or a critic whose esti- 
mate can be trusted. The student of ethics who does not love 
moral truth, not merely the particular truth which he knows, 
but moral truth as such, who does not love it with intent to obey 
it, is incapacitated for the highest researches in ethics. The 
student of the Bible who does not bring to it a sincere desire to 
know the truth about God and to apprehend, to accept, and to 
use whatever revelation of God and of his relations to men God 
has made, is incapacitated for the large and responsible tasks 
which confront biblical science. But men prepared for the work, 
both intellectually and spiritually, the church urgently needs 
today. Instead of placing them under the ban and decrying 
their work as dangerous, it ought to recognize its urgent need 
of them, since on the progress and success of this work depends 
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not only progress in the true knowledge of the Bible, but in the 
completion of the incomplete structure of theology. If some 
prove false to their trust, if others lose their way in the difficult 
path they have to tread, the remedy is not in the abandonment 
of the work, but in the sending out of more men better prepared, 
intellectually and morally, for the work, that they may correct 
the errors of the others and, ( if possible, bring back the lost. 
Geography may abandon the search for the north pole, as too 
dangerous and too little fruitful of practical results, but the 
Christian church can never abandon the attempt to understand 
its Bible to the full, or to complete the edifice of theology. 

b) The church needs today a class of men who shall be to 
the other sources of theology what the critic and interpreter 
are, or ought to be, to the Bible — men who shall seek to read 
in geology, biology, history, sociology, comparative religion, 
those great sentences of truth concerning himself and men 
which God has written in these great realms of fact. Of course, 
something has been done in this direction, both by men who 
are chiefly engaged in scientific research and by men who are 
chiefly theologians. But the area is too large, the task too 
important to be undertaken as a mere incident of some other 
work. The enlargement of any field of human endeavor, 
whether in the realm of the practical arts or in that of pure 
science, calls for differentiation in service. We have reached 
that point in theology today. We have had defenders of the- 
ology against science, and opponents of theology from the point 
of view of science. Apologetics and polemics must, doubtless, 
still continue inside each division of science and between the 
representatives of different divisions. But the call today is 
for a class of scholars who shall interpret science to us in 
terms adapted to use in theology. It is certainly time to recog- 
nize that a conflict between biblical science and other science, 
or between theology and other science, is simply inconceivable. 
Theologians and scientists may quarrel ; theology and science 
never. 

c) And, in the third place, though it is suggested with diffi- 
dence, is it not true that it is the duty of dogmatic theology to 
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discover for itself a modus vivendi for this present period of 
incompleteness ? Did this incompleteness pertain only to the 
peripheral truths, or the unimportant areas of theology, it might 
be sufficient simply to continue work along the lines of investi- 
gation indicated above. Recognizing that, as every science is 
incomplete, so also is theology, the theologian might toil at the 
parts that are incomplete. But, in the first place, every science 
which has any practical bearings does, in fact, in every generation 
seek to frame together what it has attained in a provisional 
working scheme, more or less distinct from the statement that 
would be made from the standpoint of pure science. And, in 
the second place, this duty to provide a working scheme 
of attained results is peculiarly incumbent on theology. The 
Christian world cannot do without a theology while it waits for 
the several contributary sciences to complete their quota of 
material with which theology is to work. But neither are 
thinking men willing today to accept a theology which, when 
forced back step by step by the demand for its evidence, appeals 
at length to a postulate itself unsustained, nor does it meet 
their reasonable demand to present a system, symmetrical and 
complete in form, but composed of elements of widely varying 
degrees of certainty, probability, and uncertainty. 

What is needed is a body of theological truths so constructed 
as to be adapted at once to the needs of the Christian whose 
only interest is in right living, the preacher who is concerned to 
know what he ought to preach, and the investigator who desires 
to enlarge the area of known truth. Might not such a the- 
ology be constructed in three divisions ? Represent them, if 
you please, as three concentric circles, or, more exactly, a central 
circle and two concentric rings. In the central circle let there 
be placed those teachings concerning God and the relations of 
men to God which can be verified, and are verified constantly, 
in the experience of men. The chief source of such truths 
would certainly be the Bible, and they could be urged with all 
the authority which that fact gives them, and confirmed by all 
legitimate arguments drawn from history, philosophy, or any 
other source whatever. But their distinguishing characteristic, 
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and that which would put them beyond the reach of criticism of 
whatever kind, would be the fact that they could be verified with 
the same scientific certainty that pertains to any other fact of 
man's mental and moral life. These teachings would be not 
only scientifically established upon the most solid basis possible, 
and thus eminently adapted to constitute the center of a system 
of theology, but they would be preeminently adapted also to be 
preached, since the testimony to their truth would, in part or in 
whole, be present in the experiences of the very men to whom 
they would be addressed. If I mistake not, it would be found 
also that the truths which can thus be established by experience 
are precisely those which are most necessary for the salvation of 
men. 

Into the second circle or ring let there be put those truths 
which can be established upon the basis of results already 
reached in biblical criticism and interpretation, together also 
with such truths as the non-biblical sciences are able to furnish. 
This second body of truth would have the same validity as that 
which belongs to science in general ; yet, like a large part of the 
propositions of science, it would be subject to revision by the 
further progress of investigation. It would be adapted to 
preaching, yet not in the same degree as the truths of the inner 
circle, since the hearer could not in general possess the testi- 
mony to its truth in his own experience or in the range of his 
personal knowledge. 

Into the third circle or ring there might be put all merely 
traditional theology, and in general all unsolved theological 
problems. The purpose of thus setting them in a class by them- 
selves would not be to leave them forever in the class of prob- 
lems unsolved, but precisely for the purpose of attacking them 
as problems, solving them, and transferring them to the second 
circle as rapidly as possible. 

Such a treatment of the field of theology would enable us to 
emphasize with all our force those truths which are revealed in 
the Bible and established by experience ; and these are the 
truths which we most need to emphasize, since they are in large 
part precisely those that are most necessary for the salvation of 
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men. It would deliver our theological system as a whole from 
the reproach, under which it now to a great extent rests, of being 
speculative and unscientific. While we build into one system 
certainties, probabilities, and guesses, without clear discrimination 
of one from another, we cannot blame men if they also fail to 
make this discrimination and judge the whole by that which is 
weakest. It would enable us to see more clearly the precise rela- 
tion of theological science to other sciences, diminish the unrea- 
soning and unreasonable antagonism between theologians and 
other men of science, by showing clearly that theology welcomes 
the real results of every science. It would clearly define for us 
precisely what our unsolved problems are, and would enable us 
to address ourselves definitely to their solution. 

Whether such a provisional subdivision of the field is expe- 
dient or not, the experienced theologian must judge. But 
whether so or not, it seems beyond doubt that the time has come 
to recognize frankly and without reserve five facts : 

a) Biblical criticism and biblical interpretation are legitimate 
and necessary departments of theological study ; their tasks are 
large and difficult ; final results must be awaited with some 
patience. 

b) Every science worthy of the name belongs to the field of 
the higher interpretation, and by virtue of this fact to the sources 
of theology. 

c) There is urgent need of a class of scholars who shall by 
the interpretation of facts in every realm of science prepare for 
theology materials which these realms are capable of yielding. 

d) Dogmatic theology, while toiling at its own task, must 
frankly recognize its dependence on these other sciences, espe- 
cially biblical science, accept their attested results, and wait for 
its perfection till they have done their work. 

e) Till the perfected theology come, dogmatic theology must 
give to each generation of the church a report of progress 
which shall distinguish certainties from probabilities and proba- 
bilities from problems, laying bare the unshakable rock on which 
Christian faith can stand, and giving a clear air in which Chris- 
tian scholarship may solve its problems. 



